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IN MEMORTAM Just another old favorite that inspired 
Hilda M. Thayer passed away on May 2 Nailed tp tatrt iy bi a aad pi ii niet a 
1985 rather sudden y y 23; ing. It still generates enthusiasm. 


Had been a faithful 


LYis 
and dedicated member of the Historical 
Commission since her appointment in May of 


197. In spite of a handicap she was 
always "present" at the monthly meetings. 
Her keen interest and memory of past eve- 
nts will be sorely missed but we hope that 
her presence will still fill a "vacant 
chair", Thank you, Hilda. 
DIED --Wesley Bibbins, Franklin 
Charles Leonard, Mendon 
Once again another issue was 
ble by generous donations from 
over the entire country. Folk who still 
have a hankering for news from their old 
homeland where they have had many happy 
and cherished times that gladden those 
remembrances while generating those preci- 
ous moments that keep tugging at their 
heartstrings. Again, we marvel at the 


good fortune that has allowed us to still 
be active in our thirteenth year ! Thank 

all of you for your faithful support and 

loyalty. 


made possi- 
suvporters 


FROM BELLINGHAM--Ray Patrick, Ernest Taft, 
Francis/Ida Sneeden, Mary Roman, Elmira 

Espanet, Arthur/Lea Collings Henry/Helen 
Dufresne Mae Vater, "In memory of Hilda." 


BLACKSTONE--‘“irs. William Walsh, 


MENDON--Everett Goodnow, Harold/Lucille 
Metcalf, Charles/Alice Leonard, Carl/ 


Anne Adams, Wilbur/Eva Woodman 
FRANKLIN--John/Marguerite Berndt, 


William Chapdelaine 
WRENTHAM--Thelma Youngdahl, 


RHODE ISLAND--William/Marjorie Greene 
MANSFIELD--Clarence/Margaret Snell, 
MAINE--‘“irs. F. J. Milliard, 
ALABAMA--Veronica Landry, 
MICHIGAN--Albert/Margaret Cook 


FLORIDA--Donald Thayer, Richard/Thelma 
Ambler, 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Jura Warp Hower. Air: “John Brown's Body.” 
Allegretto. 
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1, Mine eyeshaveseenthe glo-ry of the com-ing of the Lord; He is 
2. I have seen Himin the watch-firesof a hundred circling camps; They have 
3. Ihave read a fier - y gos-pel writ in burnished rows of steel; ‘‘As ye 
4. He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall nev - er call re-treat; He is 
Jd 


}. In the beau-ty of the lil - ies Christ was born a-cross the sea, With a 
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trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; He bath loosed the 
build-ed Him an al-tar in the eve-ningdews anddamps;I can read His 
deal with My con-tem-ners, so with you My grace shall deal.’’ Let the He - ro, 
sift - ing out the heartsof men be- fore Hisjudgment-seat; O be swift, my 
glo - ry in His bos - om that trans-fig-ures you and me; As He died to 
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fate -ful lightning of His ter - ri-ble swift sword; His truth is marching on. 
righteous sentence by the dim and flar-ing lamps; His day is marehing on, 
born of wom-an, crush the ser-pent with His heel, Since God is marching on. 
soul, to an-swer Him! be ju ~ bi-lant, my feet! Our God is marching on. 
make menho-ly, let us die to make menfree, While Godis marching on. 
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"INDIAN ROCK" FARM RACETRACK. 
(as of January 13, 196.) 


The legend of "INDIAN ROCK" located off 
Jordan street, Franklin, Massachusetts and 
about 3000 feet East North-east from the 
above "Indian Rock" racetrack farm. 

Jordan street connects with East Central 
Street off Route 140 on the road to Wrent- 
ham. In the lower section of the picture 
East Central Street is visible. The other 
diagonal street is Chestnut. The railroad 
bed lies just above that. Imagine that 
here was January and---no snow } 

Off and on,over the years,here in Bellin- 
gham someone will be interested as to where 
the"Indian Rock"can be found. Generally the 
answer can be seen on a geodetic map that 
covers a local area. These are very infor- 
mative and enable anyone to readily and 
easily locate what they may be searching 
for. 

So, in April '85 this question was posed 
by Ernest Taft of the Historical Commission 
wanting to know all about the "Rock". 

To his surprise, there on a map was the 
very location of the rock that had thus far 
eluded him! Now the challenge was to go 
and actually see this famous area. The 
elevation is 370 feet above sea level. A 
steep cliff towards the East is present 
that drops down to 300 feet in about 125 
feet from the highest point. The view from 


Pilot-- P, A. Millis, Mendon. Photo-- Lundvall. 


this vantage point is fantastic and makes 
one realize that the Indians made sure to 
camp where they could look out over the 
countryside in all directions. 

A large white house now stands near the 
rock proper whose view must be out of this 
world. We noted a small stone that was 
of pink granite. 


The slaughter that occurred at the Rock 
happened around the early spring of 1676. 
Earlier a vast body of about 500 Indians 
that had camped on Mount Wachusett left to 
go in several different directions. One 
group ended up at Medfield where, on Feb. 
21 , 1676 they burned the Town and it was 
reported that King Philip,riding on a 
black horse, was racing around in glee. 
From there they went on to Rehoboth, Paw- 
tucket and Providence to do mischief and 
set fires to white property. Thus it is 
highly probable that these same Indians 
stopped at "Indian Rock" while on their 
way south. This disputes the thought 
that this fight occurred in 1675. 

The first deaths occurred at Swansea on 
June 2th 1675. The next ones were at 
Mendon on July lth, 1675. From there the 
Indians headed West where havoc raged in 
those Towns affected by death and arson. 


This information can be seen in a book by 
John Warner Barber called "Massachusetts 
Historical Collections"printed in 1839. 
Considerable information can be had on every 
Town in the Commonwealth. 

So we go to page i171 where Franklin is 
listed and the story relating to this rock 
is narrated as follows, quote: 


"A man by the name of Rocket,(could have 
been Benjamin Rocket. He returned after 
the war in 1676.) in searching for a stray 
horse, discovered a train of 42 Indians, 
about sunset. From their appearance he sus~ 
pected that they intended to attack the 
settlement at Wrentham the next morning, 
after the men had dispersed to their work; 
he therefore followed them, secretly,, till 
they halted for the night, when he hastily 
returned to the settlement and gave notice 
to the inhabitants. A consultation was 
held, at which it was agreed to attack the 
Indians early the next morning. A company 
of 13, under the command of Captain Ware, 
was hastily collected from Wrentham and vic- 
inity; who, having secured the women and 
children and the infirm in the garrison, 
set out for the Indian encampment, where 
they arrived just before daylight; and were 
posted within a short distance; with orders 
to reserve their fire till the enemy began 
to decamp. 

"Between day-light and sunrise the Indians 
suddenly rose from their resting places, 
when, upon a signal given, a general disc- 
harge was made, which threw them into the 
utmost consternation. Some, in their conf- 
usion, while attempting to escape, leaped 
down a precipice of rocks from 10 to 20 
feet in height; some of the fugitives were 
overtaken and slain. Two of them, who were 
closely pursued, attempted to conceal them- 
selves in Mill Brook, where they were found 
and killed. It is related that one Woodc- 
ook discharged his long musket, called, in 
those days, a buccaneer, at a fugitive 
Indian, at the distance of 80 rods, and 
broke his thigh bone, and then killed him. 

"The number of Indians killed was from 20 
to 2h; and none of them whites. The place 
where this bold adventure occurred is in 
that part of ancient Wrentham which is now 
Franklin. The large rock where the Indians 
were encamped is to this day called INDIAN 
ROCK. The time is not certainly ascertain 
ed; but it was, without much doubt, in the 
spring or summer of 1676, when the Indian 
forces were dispersed in parties through- 
out the country." 


Trick or Treat? 

Last Hallowe’en my neighbor an- 
swered her doorbell and con- 
fronted a wee girl beautifully cos- 


A cousin of ours with three young 
children was going on a much- 
longed-for vacation with her fam- 
ily. We asked how long they’d be 
away, and she replied gleefully, 
“Twenty-seven meals!” 

—Contributed by Alan J. Rolland 


tumed but without a mask. As the 
child opened her paper bag to 
stow away her treat, my neighbor 
noticed that her mask lay at the 
bottom of the bag. “Why don’t you 
wear your mask?” she asked. 

A tiny voice whispered, “I’m 


scared of it.” —Betty Lacey in Esquire 


To further confirm our statement in our 
#78 issue where we informed you that the 
ORIGINAL "Old North Church" had been com- 
pletely dismantled by the British and no 
longer exists we offer this information 
from the "Massachusetts Historical Coll- 
ections of 1839" page 548; excerpted from 
"Snow's History of Boston--1825, Quote: 
"General Washington had taken command of 
the American forces, July 2nd 1775 and 
Gen. Gage had resigned the British (forc- 
es) to Gen. Howe, and sailed for England 
about the first of October. As winter 
approached, the scarcity of fuel began to 
be sensibly felt. The Old North Meeting- 
house and above 100 other largé wooden 
buildings were taken down and distributed 
for fire wood. Some of the wharves also 
at the North end were broken up for the 
same purpose." Our earlier story had 
been read in the April, 1979 issue of 
"YANKEE" magazine, page 233. So the pro- 
motion of another present building is 
just so much hogwash and an outright lie. 


5.18 


ROSTORN. 


and added to the general distress. The following account of 


the evacuation of tho town is taken from Snow’s History of 
Boston. 

“Grvenau Wasutnerom had taken command of the American forces July 2d, and 
Gen. Gage bad resigned the British to Gen, Howe, and sailed ior Eneland about the 
first of Petober. As the winter approached, the scanty of fuel began 10 be sensibly 
fet. Tre old narth meeting-howse and above 100 other laree wooden buildings were 
whea down and distnbeed the Grewood. Sore of the wharves also at the north end 
were browen ap fer the s1me purpose. The British offers foun! litle to vmuse them 
exeepr the occasional performauce o1 a farce, in Faneuil Hidl, where tney the inselyes 
were the actors, ‘heir solders had enjeyed a single dey of sirth. in which they were 
eaployes in tell ag Liberty Pree and eutung itup for (cl A squadron of cavalry. 


attached te the arwy, cecustopaiy extilnied feats of hememanship wm that sanctuary 

of freedom, the Old South church. which was transfornest ito a ridings: hool. Hol- 

fis stieer, Brattle-strect. he West, and the First Bayrist rectine-louses were occupied 
fs hospitals on barrie vs foe ihe troens, : 

Where so many of our former citizens 
are living throughout the country they do 
not have some articles to read about the- 
ir places of interest in our area so we 
have used the following two pieces from 
the "Country Gazette" of Franklin to 
bring them up to date on these special 
locations where they may have enjoyed 
many happy moments in their past. The 
articles are so well written that we feel 
it best to use them exactly as they were 
printed, courtesy of the Country Cazette. 
In the early 20's, maybe some can still 
remember a small stand opposite to what 
is now the fire station and across the 
street where the Nash girls, Reatrice and 
Gladys,sold DUCK sandwiches for a quarter 
that tasted, oh, so GOOD ? We surmise 
that the ducks came from this famous 
"Weber Duck Farm". Haven't had any since, 
nor as delicious. They also featured a 
potato sweetened delicacy that you would 
swear was a cocoanut candy bar or fudge. 
Remember at minstrel shows how Gladys 
sang alto along with Beatrice singing sop- 
rano? Brother Harold had a powerful voice 
that helped to make the "show" a sure 
stopper. This WAS local talent--just as 
good as the so called "professionals") 

3 ‘MEMBER ??? THOSE WERE THE DAYS} 
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The Weber Duck Inn, Wrentham, 1923- 1958. 


The Weber Duck Inn: 
Bygone Elegance and Fame 


by A. Ross Pini, Jr. 


WRENTHAM— On April 19, 1923, 62 years ago, the town of 
Wrentham was host to the gala and long awaited formal 
opening of the new Weber Duck Inn situated on the Weber 
brothers farm on the new State Road. The invitations read: 
“Before any announcement is made to the general public, the 
management is extending to a selected group the privilege of 
making reservations to dine, dance and make merry in cele- 
bration of this gala event.” 

The “Boston Post” and other newspapers in Boston 
heralded the opening in the following morning’s editions as a 
major success and predictions were for the Inn to have along 
and glorious future. Over the next decade or so hundreds of 
thousands of patrons passed under the entrance canopy 
which sported the prancing orange and black duck which 
came to be known as the Weber Duck emblem. 


David Weber, entrepreneur 

The prosperity of the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury was not confined to Wall Street and those associated 
with the burgeoning automobile and housing industry, but 
was also enjoyed by local entrepreneurs that possessed vision 
and foresight. One such man was David Weber of Wrentham. 
Wrentham was a town of 2,500 people situated just between 
Boston and Providence. 

David Weber has expanded his 50-acre Orchard Duck 
Farm, as it had been known, into the largest duck breeding 
farm in New England. His farm became known as the Weber 
Duck Farm and consisted of 200 rolling acres with natural 
ponds for the 100,000 ducks that he raised annually to drink 
from. David Weber prided himself, as did his brother John, on 
raising One of the finest strains of White Peking duck that had 
ever been developed in America, a strain that was 50 years in 
development. It was a major enterprise that David Weber and 
his brother John controlled in this small, quiet town of Wren- 
tharn in those years just prior to 1922. Shortly after purchas- 
ing his brother’s interests, David conceived the idea of serving 
duck dinners to the public amid the beautiful settings of the 
farm. The great popularity of roast duck dinners enjoyed in 
the East’s finest hotels and couptry clubs was the inspiring 
element that suggested the 1922 construction of the Weber 


Duck Inn on the farm property. 

During one of David Weber’s visits to his Boston purveyor, 
Thorndike and Gerrish Co., he was introduced to Leon Pini. 
Pini was the renowned chef of the famous and celebrated 
Woodcock Cafe of Boston which, prior to Prohibition, was a 
leading rendezvous for those who appreciated a fine cabaret 
and excellent cuisine. It was famous for more than two 
decades in Boston. After a meeting at the Hotel Brunswick in 
the Back Bay and several meetings at the proposed sight of 
the Inn at Wrentham, the two men finalized their plans for a 
large roadhouse unlike anything before conceived this far 
from Boston. At the time Wrentham was approximately one 
and a-half hours by automobile from Boston, the time being 
just prior to the opening of the new state road (today’s Route 
1A) in 1923. A Boston architectural firm was retained and 
commissioned to design a reproduction of an English manor 
house employing much of the Tudor styling that had again 
become so popular at the end of the First World War. The 
building was thoughtfully planned for architectural beauty 
and designed to blend with the natural environment of the 
lovely oaks and maples of the southwestern corner of the 
farm. Leon Pini agreed to supervise construction of the new 
Inn and manage the business. Weber had an English colonial- 
style home built opposite his large home on the state road for 
Pini’s use. This home was reputed to be the first in Wrentham 
with two full bathrooms. 


Construction of the Inn—1922 

Construction of the Inn began in the spring of 1922 and was 
completed later that year. The modern McDonald-designed 
kitchen contained a huge walk-in refrigeration room espe- 
cially designed by Frigidaire which kept all food at 38 degrees. 
Great electric ranges with electric baking ovens were con- 
structed to roast 40 ducks at one time. Electric dishwashers, 
warmers, dryers, refrigeration and ventilation were all found 
in the Weber Duck Inn kitchen. The early months of 1923 
were spent fitting the new Inn for its approaching spring 
opening. A circular approachway was laid and a fieldstone 
foundation was constructed between the two entrance gates. 
A reporter from the “Boston Post” commented in an early 
April edition “The Weber Duck Inn is 150 feet from the new 
state highway amid a natural setting graced by rocks and 
shrubbery. A curving driveway leads to this most attractive 
roadhouse.” At the same time that the Inn was under con- 
struction the new staté road US 1 which ran directly in front of 
the Inn was in its final stages. The new road would make the 
trip from Boston far less arduous. 


Unprecedented success and growth 

Leon Pini opened the Weber Duck Inn amid much fanfare 
and celebration on Thursday evening, April 19, 1923, witha 
formal dinner served in the main dining room at 6:30 p.m. The 
menu that evening contained crabmeat cocktail with Wood- 
cock Relish, strained duckling gumbo, Roast Weber Duckling 
with sweet potatoes Oregon and spiced pears, hearts of 
lettuce, sultana roll for dessert, Pini Cheese, toasted 
crackers, and coffee Diable. Leon Pini’s brother, Selo Pini, a 
chef of great renown in the hotel industry, brought his exper- 
tise to the Inn as its first executive chef. 


ROAST WEBER DUCK DINNER 
De Luxe 


Served at all times 


FRESH CRAB MEAT COCKTAIL 
or 
ASSORTED HORS D’OEUVRES 
WOODCOCK RELISH SALTED NUTS 
STRAINED CHICKEN GUMBO 
BREAST OF WEBER DUCKLING, DRESSING 


GIBLET GRAVY 


FRESH VEGETABLES SWEET POTATOES, CAROLINA 


HEARTS OF LETTUCE, RUSSIAN DRESSING 


FRENCH VANILLA ICE CREAM, FUDGE SAUCE 
or SHERBET 


PETITS FOURS 


DUCK INN CHEESE 
CAFE DOUBLE 


$4.00 


CRACKERS 


The opening was a huge success and the “Boston Post,” 
amid its accolades, described the decor as follows: “The 
fieldstone fireplace in the large and spacious lounge has a 
distinctive English influence and gives the room an air of 
comfort and companionship. The luxurious fittings are old- 
English throughout. A fine English refectory table, probably 
unequalled in this country, and imported rugs complete the 
furnishings.” Restaurant critics raved of the sumptuous food, 
luxurious fittings, and unequalled service. The Weber Duck 
Inn became an immediate success and its originators, David 
Weber and Leon Pini, had reason on that night in 1923 to be 
optimistic concerning the Inn’s future. ..... 

For the next several years the Inn traditionally opened its 
season in April and closed in late November. The practice of 
season openings and closings are all but unheard of today but, 
prior to the Second World War, many roads in New England 
were treacherous during the winter months and many auto- 
mobiles were not registered between January and April. Dur- 
ing the winter months the Inn was closed, as was much of the 
farm, and manager Pini travelled to the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, one of Florida’s first major resort hotels, to manage the 
hotel for the winter season. 

The decade of the 1920s saw unprecedented success for 
the Weber Duck Inn and farm. Its managers Leon Pini of the 
Inn and George Hadley of the farm were able to report 
tremendous earnings to David Weber and the Weber family 
at each annual meeting. The Inn grew in size and stature as 


did the farm. In 1925 Leon Pini reported in the “Hotel and 
Traveler’s News,” that “those attending the 1925 opening of 
the Weber Duck Inn on April 7 will be pleased to note the 
addition of a new banquet room, increased dining area in the 
English Room and a new. dance floor.” The latter improve- 
ment received much attention as the Inn featured The Weber 
Duck Inn Orchestra led by Frank McGrath who had formerly 
been associated with the Paul Whiteman Orchestra in New 
York at the Hotel Roosevelt. The Weber Duck Inn provided 
the perfect atmosphere, cuisine and service for all types of 
affairs from society gatherings such as weddings and debu 
tant parties to events such as post Harvard-Yale football 
game gatherings. Also there were famous bridge luncheons 
that Mr. Pini personally supervised on the front lawn of the 
Inn. The Inn was not for everyone, however. The basic duck 
dinner at the Inn was three dollars. This was very expensive 
considering the standard of living in the country at the time 
with the average person earning $20 per week in 1926! High 
price not withstanding, the Inn was always filled to capacity. 
Nightly, the parking lot attendant was able to take the wheel 
of various luxury autos of the day. Peerless, Pierce-Arrows, 
LaSalles, and Packards graced the spacious parking lot. A 
special dining room was provided for the chauffeurs of the 
Inn’s patrons, an idea that Leon Pini would later bring to his 
own Lafayette House in 1935. Patrons arriving by train were 
at times chauffeured from the station on Depot Street to the 
Inn in Mr. Pini’s own 1927 Cadillac V-12 touring sedan. As 


Leon Pini had stated in April of 1923 at the opening, “the best 
makes itself known.” The best certainly had made itself 
known in Wrentham at the Weber Duck Inn. At the height of 
the Inn’s business the establishment served 25,000 roast 
ducks to 75,000 patrons every season. The Inn’s slogan “We 
Raise The Ducks We Serve” became widely known. Patrons 
also consumed 200 pounds of Pini Cheese per day and the 
popular Weber Duck Inn retail store was located just to the 
left of George Hadley’s residence (later to become the Stan- 
ley Weber home). 

Manager Leon Pini, with the assistance of the well known 
publisher of the “Hotel and Traveler’s News,” Harold R. 
Dolby, employed the latest techniques in advertising. The 
Weber Duck Inn and its manager were never far from the 
pages of the Boston and local newspapers as well as the trade 
papers. In 1924 the first electric sign of its type was placed 
high atop the celebrated Hotel Turraine at Boston’s “windy 
corner”, the corners of Tremont and Boylston streets over 
looking the Boston Common. The famous Weber Duck Inn 
sign was a popular attraction for many years. Leon Pini made 
certain that the legacy of the Inn and its cuisine were well 
publicized. A local example of such publicity came in 1930 
when Scotty Holmes and Leon Pini published a song entitled 
“The Ducks Are On Parade.” Wrentham Music Publishers, 
Inc. was set up and the song was copyrighted. “Duck Bones” 
candies were marketed by the Inn and were available for one 
dollar per one pound box. “Pini Cheese” and “Pini Savoring” 
were also available at the Inn. 


Family management established 

At the spring meeting of 1933, almost ten years to the date 
of the opening of the Inn, Leon Pini and George Hadley were 
relieved of their duties as managers of the Inn and farm 
respectively. In 1933 by vote of the Weber family the Weber 
Duck Inn and Farm opened under family management. A son, 
Henry Weber, headed the Inn while Stanley Weber’s charge 
was that of the farm. Leon Pini was named manager of the 
Hotel Biltmore in Providence, Rhode Island, immediately fol- 
lowing his release from the Inn and in June of 1935 opened his 
own establishment, the Lafayette House, in Foxborough. The 
Lafayette House continues today under Pini family manage- 
ment and is in its 50th year. George Hadley moved to Mar- 


MN 


ston’s Mills, Cape Cod and opened his own successful duck 
farm. 


The Weber Duck Inn story ends 

For the Weber enterprise the period 1934 through 1942 
was marked by one financial setback after another. In 1942 
the National Bank of Wrentham initiated foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the Weber enterprise. It was said that at the 
foreclosure a Mr. McDougal, president of the Wrentham 
bank, purchased banks rights to the Weber name from Henry 
for $50. The Weber Duck Inn story effectively ended that day 
in 1942 at the foreclosure. 

The. years 1943 through 1950 witnessed the death of 
founder David Weber and the slow decline of the farm prop- 
erty and the empty Inn. Passersby were heard to comment 
that the Inn resembled an old lonely ocean liner moored at a 
deserted pier. In January of 1949, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Sanzi 
of Walpole, owners of Walpole’s Rainbow Gardens, pur- 
chased the Inn at auction with the intention of eventually 
restoring the Inn to its former glory. However the Inn was 
operated for the next several years as an auction gallery. 

On the night of September 28, 1958, a very stormy evening, 
the weekly auction came to a close. The doors were locked 
and the occupant of the caretaker’s apartment, Joseph 
Mendes, retired to his quarters. At approximately 3 a.m., a 
downdraft in the chimney forced an ember from the fireplace 
onto the oak floor of the large main lounge and fire soon 
raged. Firemen from Wrentham and Walpole responded to 
the scene quickly but water pressure in the firehoses myste- 
riously sagged and the firefighters were unable to save the 
Inn. The Weber Duck Inn took its place in local history 
forever that Sunday morning, 35 short years after its gala 
opening. 


Photos and menu from the A. Ross Pini Jr., private collection of 
Weber Duck Inn memorabilia. 


Main lounge and adjacent formal dining room Weber Duck Inn at opening April 1923. 


The legacy of a decade 

Sixty-two years have passed since the formal opening of 
the Weber Duck Inn and 27 have passed since the raging fire 
that relegated the Inn to ruins. One passing by the site of the 
Inn can still view the remains of the fieldstone fountain and 
stone entrance turrets. The huge signpost and wrought iron 
bracket are still in place at the front entrance but gone is the 
colorful black and orange sign with the prancing duck. The 
large employee dormitory that was situated to the far south of 
the Inn was destroyed by a vandal’s fire in 1978. The Inn’s ice 
house, however, is still standing on the property. The farm 
retail store can be seen at the corners of Routes 1A and 115 
after having been moved to that location during the late 
1940s. The farm property is still intact but has been ravaged: 
through the years by sand and gravel contractors. David 
Weber’s home is now the Serenity Hill Nursing Home. It was 
extensively renovated after a serious fire in 1961. The former 
residence of Inn manager Leon Pini is still a private home and 
has had several occupants since the foreclosure in 1942. The 
other two Weber residences, Stanley’s to the far right of the 
former Pini home and J. Wallace Weber’s home, directly 
across from the entrance to the Inn, also remain as private 
residences. 

As for the men that built and managed the Inn and farm, 
founder David Weber died in 1950 after a long illness. Henry 
Weber passed away in 1977, and J. Wallace, son of David’s 
brother John, died in 1970. Stanley Weber lives today in 
Walpole having sold his family home in 1978. Leon, Pini, 
founder of the Lafayette House, died at age 75 in 1965 after a 
long career in the business. Selo Pini, the Inn’s celebrated 
master chef, died in 1983 at the age of 90 after 55 years in the 
industry. George Hadley, former manager of the farm, is 
retired after having been successful in his own duck business. 

The Weber Duck Inn, Weber Duck Farm and the men that 
built and managed both enterprises will remain a part of 
Wrentham’s history forever. 
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Questionable Future for Bellingham’s 
‘Disneyland of the North’ 


by Susanne Flynn 


BELLLINGHAM— Finding 
out what happened in the 
Silver Lake area 80 to 90 
years ago can seem easier 
than finding out what’s hap- 
pening there today. Accord- 
ing to Ernest Taft of the 
Bellingham Historical Com- 
mission, Silver Lake in the 
early 1900s was called Hoag 
Lake and was known as the 
Disneyland of the North. 
According to Leo Dalpe and 
Burton Rhodes, owners of 
the area since 1976, plans 
for the lake for the near 
future have not been 
formulaied. 

The beach area has not 
been open to the general 
public for the past two 
summers. Wnen asked if he 
plans to open it this summer 
Dalpe replied, “We hope to 
open it I guess. We'll have to 
make a decision within the 
next two months.” Rhodes 
acknowledged, ‘‘We’ve 
been so busy we haven’t had 
the time to plan for.it.” He 
explained it hadn’t been 
open last summer because 
he and Dalpe were involved 
in a buy-and-sell-agreement 
that didn’t pan out. 

According to Sergio Rota- 
tori, Planning Board chair- 
man, the Fafard Construc- 
tion Co. is doing an 
environmental study near 
Silver Lake to see if it would 
be feasible to put up 400 
condo units there. Rhodes 
said the land Fafard is study- 
ing is owned by Joe Rosen- 
feld and this land borders 
the lake and comes out on 
Route 126. “A lot of people 
are worried that the condos 
would pollute the lake since 


there’s no sewers,” said 
Rhodes. Dalpe hopes the 
building won’t occur if the 
land can’t take it. When 
asked if he thought the 
building would occur he rep- 
lied, “No comment.” 
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When Joe Rosenfeld of 
Milford was questioned 
about the environmental 
study for condo building on 
his land he stated, “The 
study is still probably going , 
on. | don’t think anything is 
resolved. I can’t tell you defi- 
nitely. I’ve been sick.” It 
doesn’t sound as though 
residents can depend on 
having any fun in the sun at 
Silver Lake. That was not 
the case in the past, 
however. 

Facts about the old “Dis- 
neyland of the North” can 
be readily gleaned from a 
few old-timers, history buffs, 
the Bellingham Library and 
and the “Crimpville Com- 
ments,” a Historical Society 
publication. 

Rhodes explained that 
Silver Lake was man-made 
around 1800 and “Around 
the turn of the century 
(19th), the beach area had a 
roller rink and a bridge to 
the island. There were dan- 
ces with all main bands from 
all over the country. There 
was a hotel nearby where 
actors and singers stayed.” 

According to the 1980, 
Issue 71 of the “Crimpville 
Comments” Silver Lake 
was originally called Hoag 
Lake after the Hoag family 
who lived across the street 
from the lake. Hoag Lake 
was owned by the M.A. & 
W. (Milford, Attleborough 


and Woonsocket) Raiiway 
Co. from 1900 to 1924. The 
railway service provided a 
trolley or electric car service 
line to Hoag Lake. There 
were performances by tra- 
peze artists, comedians, 
opera stars and acrobats, 
according to a 1981, Issue 
76, of the “Comments.” 
Carry Nation enjoyed 
excursions to Hoag Lake 
from 1900 to 1911 in 
between hatchet raids of 
saloons with her “teetotal- 
ers’’ according to a 
November 1976 account. 
Eleanor (Crooks) Smith, 
who lives on Cross street by 


the lake, has written about 
the old days at Hoag Lake 
for the town’s History of Bel- 
lingham. Her mother, Ber- 
tine Converse Marsh, a trap 
drummer for the Etta High- 
land’s all women orchestra 
which often played at Hoag 
Lake, met her father Hiram 
E. Crooks, a policeman, 
who also rented boats, at 
Hoag Lake. 

Smith relates many of the 
yester-year attractions at 
Hoag Lake such as the 
glassed-in merry-go-round, 
top notch vaudeville acts 
from New York City, a ball- 
room on the island, and two 
huge white horses that 
would dive from a tower to 
water tanks below. Smith 
remembers an “outside 


show which featured Angie 
and her famous lion act 


while the band played Car- 
men to soothe the savage 
beasts.” 

John Lundvall, consul- 
tant to Bellingham Histori- 
cal Commission, who was 
born in 1906, used to go to 
Hoag Lake on his bicycle or 
by trolley to go swimming 
and spend his money on the 
various attractions. “You 
could get a lot for a dime in 
those days,” he stated. He 
remembers when, “Mabel 
Ward went up in a hot air 
balloon and jumped too 
soon. She did survive her 
injuries.” She was to para- 
chute down but wasn’t high 
enough for a safe fall. He 


describes Hoag Lake as a 
main enjoyment of the 
period. “It was very active. 
We’ve cheated the kids of 
today out of the simple 
things,” he mused. 

Ernest Taft remembers 
going to Hoag Lake about 
30 years ago as a boy. He 
relates there was still the 
merry-go-round, a_ bath- 
house, a penny arcade, a 
dance hall, rented boats and 
an automated monkey band 
that would play for several 
minutes for a nickel. He 
reminisces, “It was the end 
of an era” 


An early photograph of the merry-go-round at Silver 
(formerly Hoag) Lake. (Photo courtesy of Crimpville 
Comments.) 
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THE BORN LOSER “by Art Sansom 


WHY DO L HAVE THIS NAGEING FEAR 
THAT WE MAY NEVER GET 
BACK TO THE € 
GOOD OLD 
nr OAYS © 


Y'KNOW WHAT SCARES 
Me EVEN MORE THAN 
THAT, CHARLIEZ 


© 1985 by NEA. Inc 


Could be that the old duffer may have 
something after all ! However we do know 
that the young ones of today are part of 
their "Good Old Days" for the rest of thei 
lives;having lived in a world of wonders 
beyond any imagination that could be conj- 
ured up ! The magic of unseen magnetism 
that can record for all time sight and 
sound as well as the "on" and "of" bytes 
stored in a silicon chip make the micro- 
cosm a world of its own in miniature of 
the tiniest proportions conceiveable. 

Years later there may be greater and 
smaller things developed to enjoy. 


H 
AT | 
CROSSROADS / DON’T JUST / 


TRU POVLIUCK LPEE 
OTHER CAR /MAY BE A 
TRUCK: 
Grandpa's 
what caused-- 


ST 


ABOVE IS A PICTURE OF THE LAST MA&W 
STREET RAILWAY CAR TO RUN FROM ATTLEBORO to 
Bellingham Four Corners in 192. This same 
type ran to Caryville also earlier. Larger 
2-truck cars ran to Woonsocket and Milford. 
Courtesy of Mrs. W. C. Bibbins. Her father 
was Gordon Ross; noted for being the first 
amd last motorman of the line. Photo by 


| Stanley Chilson, Franklin. 
wa we Ma 0a w%e we wa we , 
OLDE TYME 


beard--was stiff 
his 


"Burma Shave" 
and coarse--and that's 
Sth divorce.. 

Courtesy Rita Sawyer 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


SONGS & POEMS 
LAT ALATALALN IS 
i SCREAM, YOU SCREAM, WE ALL 


SCREAM FOR ICE CREAM 
(Johnson-Moll-King) 


I scream, you scream, we all scream 
for ice cream, Rah, Rah, Rah. 

Tuesdays, Mondays we all scream for 
Sundaes, Zip Boom Ba, 

Boola, Boola, Sasparoola 

If you got chocolate we'll take vanoola. 

I scream, you scream, we all scream 
for ice cream. Rah, Rah, Rah. 


I scream, you scream, we all scream 
for ice cream, Rah, Rah, Rah. 

Gosh all Harry, It’s right from the 
Dairy, ha ha ha ha ha. 

I'm a slicker and love my likker 

Why just one ice cream cone and let 
her flicker 

I scream, you scream, we all scream 
for ice cream, Rah, Rah, Rah, 


In the land of ice and snow, I scream, you scream, we all scream 

Up amongst the Eskimos, for ice cream, Rah, Rah, Rah. a“ fi Js 

There’s a college known as Yuk-a- How we love it with whip cream above < / 
Wah-Ga, Wah, Wah, Wah. it, Zip Boom Ba ¢ if 

You should hear those college boys, It’s a wow boys, yes and how boys yet 

Gee they make an awful noise, Let’s yell and make believe we’re drug NOT NAPPING 

When they sing an Eskin ca Ya é ] : irl’ 

ud ey sing an Eskimo Ka Yah store cowboys hn oe ~~ te LL,” said the young girl’s 

Yah. I scream, you scream, we all scream a papa, “if you marry my 

They got a leader, a big cheerleader, for ice cream, Rah, Rah, Rah. daughter I suppose you will want to 

Oh, what a guy; live with us.” 

He’s got a frozen face, just like an “Oh, no,” replied the young man; 
Eskimo Pie, “if you want another hired man, 

And when he says come on let’s go 8 you’ll have to pay regular wages.” 


This is what those Eskimo’s all hol- —JAMES A. SANAKER. 


ler! 


akeeekeens 


We welcome another guest Editor today 
from Mendon, Mr. Charles Leonard, who lets 
us "in" on the "Good Old Days" when fun did 
not take all that we had. See if you can 
also remember those enjoyable times-- 

"Thanks for the last (#87) C.C.'s. It 
was full of interesting and funny material. 

Speaking of Lake Nipmuc, made me think of 
75 years ago. I took a girl, and with $1 
we had a full evening of entertainment ie-- 

We waited for the trolley car in front of 
the Mendon General Store and post office. 

It was Monday night--"Mendon Night" at 
Nipmuc. (new show begins) After 3 or 4 
packed trolley cars came by, there was room 
for us on the last one.. 

10 cents gone! Then 2 BEST seats in the 
theater (front row) for 0 cents! Sadie 
Rogers played the piano; could she PLAY 3 


Spent 10 cents on Pop Corn. (Real SPORT) 
S or 6 acts of lst class vaudeville, 
(mostly) then after the show to the dance 
hall. Five dances for a strip of five 
tickets-.25 and--10 cents for the trolley 
ride home ! A mighty nice evening for 
95 cents for TWO. HAPPY DAYS !" 

( A bit of sage advice---"Every human 
being is riding on a ONE way road, with a 
Dead End. Enjoy the beauty, and help 
those in need, as you travel along because 
you'll be low on gas toward the end ." 


We are sure that some of you had the 
same experience LONG ago ? Why not let us 
‘read your story---pass it on ? 


WHAT 


From William C. White of South Carolina; 
"The Comments is welcome as I ran Troop 13 
Boy Scouts in So. Bellingham from Jan.1, 
1930 until 192..-the Comments keeps me 
sort of in touch with the old Town. Every 
once in a while I see mention of one of my 
old Boys. It brings me back to the old 
days. I am still in scouting down here. 
Troop 7, Wattsville, S.C. TI joined this 
troop in 1952 and it is still going well. 

I hope that the Comments can keep on going" 
(We had a few back numbers that he had nev- 
er received before so a happy surprise is 
soon to be his.when he receives them.) 


Then from Major Julianne Alden Verr,RN MS 
we are reminded that," I am the lth great 
granddaughter of your famous Rev. Noah 


Alden (great grandson of John and Priscilla) y 


Your booklet is a part of home--although I 
have never been to Bellingham. 
Your Mr. John Lundvall was so much help to 
me when I was tracing my "ALDEN" line. 

7 Thank You." 


Now we have a real nice "order" to obey 
from Alice (Rhodes) Gilbert when she says, 
"keep them coming"! "Both Fred and I 
enjoy reading it. I don't receive each 
copy as I travel around a great deal but 
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2 fares to Nipmuc. 


Fred saves them for me." 

One thing has turned out to be a real nice 
surprise when we are informed by many that 
they have saved every one of the Comments 
thus far! One was a little hesitant to 
lend her copies but under a threat of dire 
consequences she relented so that another 
could peruse these precious reminders of a 
past that was, indeed,THE GOOD OLD DAYS! 
So--your encouraging words and continued 
interest has made “our day" better that we 
may serve you with cherished thoughts of 
the past. THANK YOU very much. 


It was nice to hear from Ila Jean Sneeden 
as she informs us that, "We have enjoyed 
the publication very much and find the bits 
of history very interesting. Hope you can 
continue." Thank you. 


And from Mr./Mrs. Clarence Snell, 
"Crimpville Comments"--we enjoy very much" 


A nice note from Horace KE. Osborne, 
"Although I never lived in Bellingham I 
feel that I have close ties with the Town 
since my grandparents lived there and my 
father took orders for and delivered 
groceries in the Center and North Belling- 
ham from his store in Unionville and T had 
occasion to go on those routes when not in 
school. Some of the names mentioned do 
bring back memories. Hazel and I hope--- 
you continue to publish." 

(Horace also delivered the Evening Call 
paper daily in the " Corner area". ) 


Who would have thought that with persever- 
ance we are now in our thirteenth year ? 
Wonder what Eddy Sawyer thinks now }]3 


I do hope that these folk won't mind our 
bragging by using their words of appreci- 
ation and pleasure at our humble efforts ? 


Here is also one note that delights the 
Commission members along with the many 
others: "To each and everyone of you who 
work so faithfully to bring us such an 
interesting, informative and "newsy" paper, 
we say thank you |! Both "Cap" and I have 
lived most of our lives in Bellingham and 
you sure refresh our memory of the good old 
days. Thanks. 

Virginia/"Cap" Eldredge." 


SO--"As we go along life's road from day 
to day, we hope, dear friend,we've gone 
our way, and that we left a bit of joy 
and cheer to brighten your day for many a 
year." Rellingham Historical Commission. 


We are so glad that many of you thoroughly 
enjoyed our Guest Editor in issue #88 on 
how she prodded your memory to recall many 
cherished moments there in the North part 
of Town. We are looking for more great 
reminders of the past from the "pen" of 
Florence McCracken--BHC Chairman.. 


MIDSTREAM 


My Later Life 


by 


HELEN KELLER 


In our Issue # 86 we related a story on 
a brief romance that Helen Keller enjoyed. 
Through the kindness of Ernest Taft who 
had acquired a book (above) that had been 
written by Helen herself we now can prese=- 
nt the true story of this precious, fleet- 
ing moment in her "love life" in her own 
words. 


Quote: (from page 179) "Such was the 


background of the adventure I shall relate. 


I was sitting alone in my study one even- 
ing, utterly despondent. The young man 
who was still acting as my secretary in 
the absence of Miss Thompson, came in and 
sat down beside me. For a long time he 
held my hand in silence, then he began 
talking to me tenderly. I was surprised 
that he cared so much for me. There was 
sweet comfort in his loving words. I 
listened all a-tremble. He was full of 
plans for my happiness. He said if I 
would marry him, he would always be near 
to help me in the difficulties of life. 
He would be there to read to me, look 
up material for my books and do as much as 
he could of the work my teacher had done 
for me. 

His love was a bright sun that shone 
upon my helplessness and isolation. The 
sweetness of being loved enchanted me, and 
I yielded to an imperious longing to be a 
part of a man's life. For a brief space 


I danced in and out of the gates of Heaven, 


wrapped up in a web of bright imaginings. 
Naturally I wanted to tell my mother and 
my teacher about the wonderful thing that 


had happened to me; but the young man said, 


"Better wait a bit, we must tell them tog- 
ether. We must try to realize what their 
feelings will be. Certainly, they will 
disapprove at first. Your mother does not 
like me, but I shall win her approval by 
my devotion to you. Let us keep our love 
secret a little while. Your teacher is 
too ill to be excited just now, and we 
must tell her first." I had happy hours 
with him. We walked in the autumm splen- 
dor of the woods, and he read to me a 
great deal. But the secrecy which circu- 
mstances appeared to impose upon us made 
me suffer. The thought of not sharing my 
happiness with my mother and her who had 
been all things to me for thirty years 10 
seemed abject, and little by little it 


destroyed the joy of being loved. 


As we parted one night, I told him I had 
made up my mind definitely to tell my teac- 
her everything the next morning. But the 
next morning Fate took matters into her own 
hands and tangled the web, as is her wont. 
I was dressing, full of the excitement of 
what I was going to communicate to my loved 
ones, when my mother entered my room in 
great distress. With a shaking hand she 
demanded,"What have you been doing with 
that creature? The papers are full of a 
dreadful story about you and him. What do- 
es it mean? Tell me!" TI sensed such hosti- 
lity towards my lover that in a panic I 
pretended not to know what she was talking 
about. "Are you engaged to him? Did you 
apply for a marriage license?" Terribly 
frightened, and not knowing just what had 
happened, but anxious to shield my lover, I 
denied everything, I even lied to Mrs. 
Macy, fearing the consequences that would 
result from the revelation coming to her 
in this shocking way. My mother ordered 
the young man out of the house that very 
day. She would not even let him speak to 
me, but he wrote me a note in braille, 
telling where he would be, and begging me 
to keep him informed. I kept on denying 
that I knew anything about the story in the 
papers until Mrs. Macy went to Lake Placid 
with Miss Thompson, who had returned from 
Scotland, and my mother took me home to 
Montgomery 

In time she found out how I had deceived 
her and everyone else. The memory of her 
sorrow burns me to the soul. She begged me 
not to write Mrs. Macy anything about it 
until we knew that she was stronger. "The 
shock would kill her, I am sure," she said. 
Tt was months later when my teacher learned 
the truth. 

I cannot account for my behaviour. As I 
look back and try to understand, I am comp- 
letely bewildered. I seem to have acted 
exactly opposite to my nature. It can be 
explained only in the old way--that love 
makes us blind and leaves the mind confused 
and deprives it of the use of judgment. 

I corresponded with the young man for seve- 
ral months; but my love dream was shattered. 
It had flowered under an in auspicious star, 
The unhappiness I had caused my dear ones 
produced a state of mind unfavorable: to 

the continuence of my relations with the 
young man. The love which had come unseen 
and unexpected departed with tempest on 

its wings. 

As time went on, the young man and TI bec- 
ame involved in a net of falsehood and mis- 
understanding. JI am sure that if Mrs. Macy 
had been there, she would have understood 
and sympathized with us both. The most 
cruel sorrows in life are not its losses 
and misfortunes, but its frustrations and 
betrayals. 

The brief love will remain in my life, a 
little island of joy surrounded by dark 
waters. JI am glad that I have had the exp- 
erience of being loved and desired. 


The fault was not in the loving, but in 
the circumstances. A lovely thing tried 
to express itself; but conditions were not 
right or adequate, and it never blossomed. 
Yet the failure, perhaps, only serves to 
set off the beauty of the intention. I 
see it all now with a heart that has grown 
sad in growing wiser." Thus her "Confes- 
sion” ends on page 182 and now we know 
that in her darkened world an emotional 
tragedy had engulfed her sensitive soul. 
One wonders often why those most unfortun- 
ate are made to bear burdens that no judge, 
with an ounce of compassion and love,would 
ever inflict such dire consequences on 
helpless humanity! We hope that after 
having to live some 88 years that Helen 
has received some restitution for her cruel 
treatment in this wicked earth. 

We should be grateful that most of us have 
escaped such a long period of suffering. 


For those of you who may be interested we 
now know that Helen had the following books 
published: "Optimism ( An Essay)", "Out of 
the Dark", "Midstream: my Later Life", 

"My Religion", "The Song of the Stone 
Wall", "The Story of my Life", "The 
World I Live in". (Thanks to "Ernie", ) 


Just a reminder--remember the terrible 
catastrophe that occurred on June 9, 1953 
when a tornado struck with a vengeance in 
Worcester and Central Massachusetts ? 

Some debris landed in Mendon and Belling- 
ham that had started in Petersham,near the 
Quabbin reservoir in a meadow. It blasted 
a crater 100 feet in diameter and 6 feet 
in depth before exploding chaos upon Cent- 


tral Massachusetts. 
THE TOLL 


Dead 87, Injured 1250, Homeless 10000 
Telephones out of commission 9800, Homes 
and buildings destroyed or damaged },000. 
Property damage, around 53,000,000 dollars. 
Cars and buses became airborne while roofs 
vanished from sight. Homes literally exp- 
loded killing some occupants. 

It showed just what nature can do when 
it gets cantankerous and mean. Hope that 
we may be spared such a tragedy ever to 
happen again in this area and others. 


THE FARMER’S HUNTING SONG 


ONS of the soil, forget your toil, to cellars Ay 
start a-lopin’; your biggest pest is now your ~ 
guest—the hunting season’s open. From city a 
mart the hunters start with ancient blunder- 
bus; and “root-te-toot,’’ serenely shoot our 4 
legs from under us. The wild fence post gives «ae 
up the ghost, when Nimrods gay corral it; and 
sear and burn, from stem to stern, its hide <o 
with leaden pellet. The fierce jassacks fall to 
attacks of acute perforation; the hunters then 
give hired men a dose of ventilation. So, < 
good-by all, now that it’s fall, I’ll hide where 


they can’t find me; and like a mole, crawl in a x 

hole, then pull it in behind me. Then in the aa 

spring, when birdies sing, and weeds from dirt ~ 

come lungin’, again you’ll see me sport with 

glee outside my bombproof dungeon. ll 


—C. M. ANDREWS. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


"NOT--HOW DID HE DIE? 
BUT--HOW DID HE LIVE? 
NCT--WHAT DID HE GAIN? 
BUT--WHAT DID HE GIVE? 
NOT--WHAT WAS HIS STATION? 
BUT--HAD HE A HEART? 
AND--HOW DID HE PLAY 
HIS GOD GIVEN PART? 
THESE ARE THE UNITS 
TO MEASURE THE WORTH 
OF A MAN AS A MAN 
REGARDLESS OF BIRTH." 
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Threshing Day. 


Here is the Mendon homeof the noted Doctor Daniel Thurber. The "Thurber Medical 
Society" was named in his honor. Some of the time he lived in Bellingham and repres- 
ented the Town as a Representative. He practiced in this area most of his life. 
Diagonally across the street is the famous "Ye Olde Green Store". Note the street car 
tracks and the gravel road. Mr. Cox and his beautiful dog are shown. Circa 1910. 
Again we are favored with the donation of this photo from Bernice (Ross) Bibbins. 

Dr. Thurber lies buried in the Bicknell Cemetery a short distance down on Hartford 
Avenue, East, Mendon. 


EASILY EXPLAINED Plus Tax The only time the average 
For millions, April 15 will be child is as good as gold is on 
"Pop, what's a supply mi nister?" the first robbin’ of spring. April 15. 
—Fletcher Knebel, —Iver Boyett in The American 
"Oh, he's a preacher who does the job Register and Tribune Syndicate Legion Magazine 


twice as good as the regular man at half 
the price." 


GRAMP THOUGHTFUL SAYS 


An optimist is a feller that keeps you 
from enjoyin' your misery. 


"Tf we discovered that we had only five 
minutes left to say all we wanted to say, 
the late Christopher Morley once observed, 
“every telephone booth would be occupied 
by people calling other people to stammer 
that they loved them." 


n 


Bennett Cer tv, "Well, all Adis aren't the same height, are they?" 


ie 


Bellingham Junction, located on Depot Street, was 
torn down in the late 1530'S 


In Caryville, the Post Office began in 1866 in 
the railroad depot on Pearl Street with David 
Lawrence as postmaster. It was later moved to 
a building on .fartford Ave. owned by the Camp 
brothers. “Voday’s postmistress is Mrs. Dorothy 
Chase, who succeeded her husband Stanley after 
his death in 1966. Mr. Chase held the office for 
over twenty years. 

Residents, north of the Center, who were not 
‘accommodated by the Post Offices at Caryville 
‘and North Bellingham, were reached by Med- 
way Free Delivery Route #2, which handled 
approximately one hundred fifty mail boxes on 
a circuit of twenty-two and two tenths miles 
from Medway Village to Bellingham and 


Franklin. 


“r. Stowe had an easy 
time to set to work while 
living right beside the 
Store and station. Feal 
handy in bad weather. 


Pie egmner a. fF. denots 
mee ri0OW fone in “cwr. 


Caryville Post Office for a time was in the Railroad 
Station on Pearl St. 


NOPTE BELLINGHAM DEPOT 


This beautiful residence is still stan- 
ding in 198,. It has unusually high 
ceilings that promote a spacious arts 
of living atmosphere with plenty of 


4 3 eae re 
sunshine flowing in. (on sunny days 1!) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
HALLOO 


ATHER, dear father, 
Come home 
if alive. 
The clock in the 
steeple 
Now strikes 
sixty-five. 
No more you’re a bother, 
Your income’s a wow. 
Father, dear father, 
Come home to us now! 
—W. E. FARBSTEIN. 


Story of Bread---of Life. 


Years ago this article from the AP gave 
us something to think about of the enorm- 
ity of the operation involved in the 
making of bread to feed this nation then. 
"The Staff of Life" meant that nearly 95% 
of all bread eaten in America is made by 
2l;,000 commercial bakeries which employ 
more than 00,000 persons. 

Each year these bakers use more than 15 
billion pounds of flour, ground from more 
than 345 million bushels of wheat. They 
also use 223 million pounds of dried milk; 
1.2 million pounds of shortening; 2. 
million pounds of sugar; more than 300 
million pounds of corn syrup and millions 
of pounds of fruits and nuts." 

We wonder what the rscords would be for 
the present era. 

Rread used to be made mainly by each home 
maker in our day. Being so common place, 
we ignored the tremendous significance of 
{ts importance in providing nourishment 
to our lives, helping to build strong 
children. Tndeed, it is the Staff of Life. 


Our former Town Clerk, Henry Whitney, 
was a frequent speaker to the Mendon 
Historical Society. Bellingham joined in 
its activities and membership. 

In one of his lectures back in the 
early 1900's when he devoted his time to 
briefing his audience on Arlington, Vir. 
we chanced upon the statistics that he 
revealed on cemeteries for the Armed 
Forces, "In 79 separate and distinct 
national cemeteries the bodies of nearly 
300,000 soldiers who died during the civil 

are interred. Some of the cemeteries 
contain each a silent army of over 10,000 
soldiers in serried ranks, nearly half of 
which is inscribed, "UNKNOWN"." 

These men had no chance to have a life 
of their own, Think of it when we add 
those "lost" in subsequent wars ! WHY?? 


The Twelve Greatest Battles. 
Then Mr. Whitney goes on to relate: 


"Tn the 12 greatest battles fought dur- 
ing the Civil War the Union (North)losses 
were as follows: July 1-3, 1863, Gettysburg, 
3,070 killed and 14,497 wounded; May b-18, 
1864, Spottsylvania, 2,725, killed and 
13,413 wounded; May 5-7,186k, Wilderness, 
2,246 killed and 12,037 wounded; September 
17,1862, Antietam, 2,108 killed and 9,59 
wounded; May 1-3, 1863, Chancellorsville, 
1,606 killed and 9,762 wounded; September 
19-20, 1863, Chickamauga, 1,656 killed 
and 9,749 wounded; June 1-h, 186) Cold 
Harbor, 1,8) killed and 9,077 wounded; 
December 11-1, 1862, Fredricksburg, 

1,284 killed and 9,600 wounded; August 
26-30, 1862, Manassas, 1,77 killed and 
8,452 wounded; April 6-7, 1862 Shiloh 
1,754 killed and 8,08 wounded; December 
31, 1862, Stone River, 1,750 killed and 


7,802 wounded; June 15-19, 186) Peters- 
burg, 1,688 killed and 8,513 wounded; 


TOTAL in 12 battles, 23,78 killed and 
120,859 wounded." 


REMEMBER--this was for the Union forces 
only. 


The casualty list for the entire Civil 
war is as follows: 


Union--RBattle deaths-140,l14 ; other deaths 
224,097, wounded, 281,881. 
TOTAL--Union--6h6, 392. 


Confederate--Battle deaths, 7,52 
other deaths, 59,297 
wounded--no records available 
TOTAL--Confederate--unknown, 


So again we quote from Mr. Whitney's 
words: "Cen we realize here today that 
number of cemeteries to bury those who 
were killed and died in the service and 
in the field of the War of the Rebellion- 
and then add to them those who got home 
and died from wounds or sickness. Isn't 
the number killed and wounded beyond our 
conception ?" Then further,"Can we 
believe it ? Even those who took part; 


jdoes it seem possible that number was 


slain ? Go ask those men right here in 


iTown that took a part in some of those 


battles, how many they think died at 
Gettysburg as well as the others!" 

They are all gone now so we cannot pose 
his question for an answer. All they 
would say was that, "WAR IS HELL." 


The Historical Commission is fortunate 


war in having his lecture complete in his 


own handwriting, even if it is rather 
hard to read it is historic because 
Mr. Whitney was a man of character and 
insight with keen perception. 


If men who incite war were the ones comp- 
elled to go to fight we are sure that 
there would be PEACE. 


@In the GOOD OLD DAYS a 
Colonel was a man who had “ fit, bled, 
and died” for his country. Now, any 
old Kentuckian who can succeed in 
getting hold of some money, or who can 
“knock the block off” of some other 
fellow without getting a scratch, is 
dubbed a “ Colonel.” 
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Remember the good old days when you "borrowed" a plank to use as a "saw-horse"? 
How you would put it on an old box or a fence rail or a large block of wood; then 
"balance" it so that you and your partner started on a level line ready for a fast 
ride up and down. How sometimes you would come down hard and fast so that your 
partner took a toss above their seat to drop down quick and hard on their side of 
the plank ? And then, how words would fly complaining about the stunt ? 

Today the children have special saw-horses with handles and all kinds of parapher- 
nalia but we'll bet thay aren't as much fun as our improvised units of old! 
Probably this generation will advance and provide motorized saw-horses for their 
off-spring to reduce the need for self leg power ? 


Courtesy of "The Good Old Days" of very long ago we bring a familiar scene that is 
quite frequent, even today.! Problems arise to spoil some summer fun. Remember 
when going barefoot and then stepping on broken glass ? We hope your summer fun 
was just that--FUN-- and nothing more ? 


The Good Old Summertime . rae 
Sr By Walt Munson i 
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Social notes you won’t find on the Society Page - Miss ‘Of course, it’s none of my business, Miss, but | have no 
15 Maggie McTwitty, chief cook of the exclusive Ocean use for a dumb city feller who’d pick his girlfriend a 1c 
View Hotel, is enjoying her summer stay at the beach. bouquet of poison ivy!’’ - 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMYISSION 
Town Hall 
Rellingham, Massachusetts 02019 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 


We learned that Doctor Samuel Prescott 
had gone on down to Lincoln to warn the 
minute company there that the British were ¢ 
coming after he had warned Concord of the = <> 
danger. So before the British arrived ) oh: rhe 
from Lexington this Lincoln company came =JX 
to re-enforce the assembled militiamen 
in Concord. Sometime during the day our So | 
company from Bellingham also arrived. ; : 


The church bell in Concord had sounded 
the alarm at 3 A.M. to arouse the country- > 
side so Dr. Prescott and his stead must 
have been very tired after a night of 
warning as many as he had been in contact 
with. THOSE WERE. THE DAYS ! | 

‘About the same tine a part of the minute com- . 
pany free Lincoln, who had been alarmed by Dr. Prescott, came 
into town, and paraded in like manner, ‘Uhe number of armed : 
men, who liad Aow assembled, was about one hundred. The morn- 8 : ecg Te 
ing hed advanced to about seven o’clock ; and the British army xe Hd 
Were soon seen approaching the town on the Lexington road. 7 a 


Nbahan ‘ 4 We should take time once in a while 
i, to reflect on this famous speech and 
remember what we have lost since the 
address was so simply delivered---"And 
AMAL 1363 that government of the people, by the 
’ people, for the people, shall not verish 


\)\ 


~ from the earth." We have come under the 
Four score and seven years ago our fachers brought forth on this control of forces never dreamed of before 
continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the while our government bows to the wishes 
proposition that all men are created equal. and demands of foreign powers; giving 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that our tax dollars away and the most shame- 
nation, of any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- ful of all, the Panama Canal. 


dute. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting place for those 


On Nov.19,1863, President Lincoln 

who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is aleogether oa Ma Sie ag * ornate 7 ie dettrs he 

; / : P) 
ai ey proper that we should do this. Pennsylvania. The battle had been fought 

ut, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate July 1-3 186 3 Lincoln had been preceded 
—we can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, by Tikiegwd Ryravatt former pres resi of 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power Harvard, secretary of State and Massachu- 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember setts Senator. One of the Nation's great 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is orators. Everett gave a full ronunesen 


for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work the battle. Lincoln's speech was so 

which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced, It is short that a photographer didn't get his 
racher for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before camera adjusted. in time to snotaadeph the 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to President ! Everett complimented Lincoln 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— by writing:"I should be glad if I could 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in flatter myself that I came as near the 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom central idea of the occasion in 2 hours 
—and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, as you did in 2 minutes!" ; 
shall not perish from the earth. 16 Lincoln was a MASTER in the art of 


brevity. 


